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Women Ministers Today 


Statistical Data on Women Ministers 

The federal population census for 1950 reports 6,777 
women clergymen, or 4.1 per cent of the total number. 
This is an “all-time high” for women ministers. The num- 
ber has more than doubled since 1940 and the percentage 
of the total number of clergymen has nearly doubled. 

But a study of the available data in the denomination- 
al reports to the 1951 Yearbook of American Churches 
and the lists of ministers in denominational yearbooks, 
revealed only 2,896 pastors and 5,791 ordained or licensed 
women ministers. (See INFORMATION SERVICE May 31, 
1952, for the detail.) Of the pastors reported, approxi- 
mately 608, or not quite a tenth, were in communions 
affiliated with the National Council of Churches. (A pre- 
cise count could not be made.) The Congregational Chris- 
tian figure includes all those in any pastoral relationship 
(co-pastor, assistant pastor, or minister of education). 
Almost 60 per cent of the total number were in three 
bodies: the Church of God, the International Church of 
the Foursquare Gospel, and Christ Unity Science. More 
than a tenth were in the Methodist Church—and this may 
be an underestimate. Practically two-thirds (66.1 per cent) 
of all the Protestant women ministers were in four bodies : 
the Church of God, the International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel, the Methodist Church, and the Volunteers 
of aoe Some are probably in non-pastoral religious 
WOTkK. 

It is clear, then, that the women ministers are not in the 
major Protestant denominations to any extent. The re- 
ports to the 1951 Yearbook of American Churches in- 
dicated that only one of the Church of God bodies and 
none of the Pentecostals had a large number of women 
ministers. The Church of God, Queens Village, N. Y., the 
Protestant body with the largest number of women min- 
isters, licenses them only, and does not permit them to 
perform the most important rites. It seems probable that 
the women clergymen for whom we cannot account are 
in bodies where the sacramental aspect of the ministry 
is less stressed. 


Comparison of Women in the Professions 
This lack of data is the more puzzling since a study of 
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Census figures indicates that the proportionate increase for 
women ministers in recent years is greater than in cer- 
tain other professions which also are mainly male. The 
table on page 2 shows the number of women and the per- 
centage of women in the total number for the following 
professions : clergymen ; college presidents, professors, and 
instructors; lawyers and judges; and physicians and 
surgeons from 1910 to 1950. The data are taken from 
federal Census reports. 


Thus, women ministers and women lawyers and judges 
have increased at about the same rate since 1910—but 
the women ministers made a much more rapid growth 
between 1940 and 1950. In spite of the rapid increase 
in the number of women physicians from 1940 to 1950 
their proportion of the total number of physicians in the 
latter year was just a trifle greater than it was in 1910. 
The proportion of women in higher education was lower 
than it was in 1920, but the number is much larger. 


The Objection to Women Ministers 


Many objections are raised to women ministers. For 
some denominations St. Paul’s insistence that women must 
keep “silent in the churches” is the complete answer. 
Others do not take the Biblical injunction so seriously. 
Some of the objections were summarized by Mrs. Pearl 
S. Hemingway, writing in Advance for October 19, 1953. 
Mrs. Hemingway was chairman of the Congregational 
Christian committee for “the study of the status and 
service of women in the churches.” This study was car- 
ried on in 1953 at the request of the National Council’s 
Department of United Church Women as part of their 
study of the subject in the denominations of the National 
Council. She said that “in spite of the shortage of men 
for ministerial positions, a church seldom calls a woman 
except as interim or summer supply or when no man can 
be found for the job. . . . Objections to women as minis- 
ters were listed as their lack of vocal power, especially 
in the larger churches, and their handicap in carrying 
out pastoral duties, particularly calls made at night.” 
The Methodist Church ordains women as local elders 
but does not admit them to membership in Conference. 
The woman local elder who is assigned to a pastorate can 
do everything the male minister does but has no claim to 
a church, which the member of Conference has. Methodist 
pastors are assigned by the bishop of the area. Methodists 
who oppose full Conference membership for women min- 
isters stress the difficulty of placement and the problem 
of moving a married woman from one church to another. 
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WomeEN SELECTED Proressions, 1910-1950 


Miss Johns began to canvass the community for members. 


made at Addison Street Church no Congregational church 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
No. %} No. % No. % No. % No. % 
685 0.5 1,787 1.4 3,276 22 3,148 2.3 6,777 41 
College presidents, professors, instructors .. 2,958 18.8 10,075 30.1 20,131 2 48.1 19,884 26.5 28,907 23.2 
Lawyers, judges ..........0. iene sansa 558 0.4 1,738 1.4 3,385 21 4,187 2.4 6,256 3.5 
Physicians, surgeons .............eceeeeee 9,015 5.9 7,219 5.0 6,825 4.6 7,608 4.6 11,714 6.1 m 
1 Per cent of total in each profession. 7 
2 Probably includes some in secondary education. re 
ri 
The Experience of Women Ministers faction at this point “comes partly from the fact that . 
Yet some women ministers have had long pastorates there never has been any clash between us over our voca- h 
and have had remarkable success in building up their tions.” It is obvious that as a devoted church worker ; 
churches. Mrs. Josephine Huffer in Trinity Methodist he has been a great help in many aspects of church work, k 
Church, Shelbyville, Ind., has been in that church for When she knew that she was pregnant she decided to I 
29 years—the longest pastorate in Indiana Conference. let the church know it at once. One woman asked to ‘ 
She has built the church up from 75 members in 1924 to transfer her membership to another church, arguing that q 
550 active members in 1952, according to Conference Mrs. Johnstone could not do her duty by the church if 
minutes, she had a baby. The board voted unanimously that she ‘“ 
There is only one woman Methodist minister in the should stay. After that the congregation seemed uncon- 
Detroit area, according to the Christian Advocate for cerned over the question. ; ; 
January 7, 1954. In 1941 Miss Elsie A. Johns, then a While her husband was in service during World War t 
church worker in a local church, was asked to go to II Mrs. Johnstone began to feel that the church was be- { 
Clarenceville, Mich., where the church had “practically coming too dependent on her, and that it would be wise 1 
disintegrated.” It had “no membership and no money.” for her to resign. In spite of the good record she had 


After six weeks two women attended the church service, 
and then a few men came. Slowly the church was built up. 
Now there are 482 church members and a Sunday school 
of 500. There are two youth groups, a Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, a men’s club and four choirs. 

Miss Olive Poythress, pastor of the Congregational 
Christian Church, South Norfolk, Va., holds two records. 
She has the largest church and the longest period of serv- 
ice of any woman minister known to this Department. 
She has been there since 1915. Her church has 601 mem- 
bers, according to the 1953 Congregational Christian 
Yearbook. 

It remains true, however, that in the major denomina- 
tions women pastors are usually in rural and _ village 
churches. 

Two women ministers have recently written at some 
length of their experience. They have done all the things 
that women ministers are, theoretically, unable to do. 


“T Walk in Faith” 


Margaret Blair Johnstone, whose autobiography under 
the above caption has been serialized in the December, 
1953, January and February, 1954, issues of J] oman’s 
Home Companion, was, as a student, all but refused a 
license to preach by the Chicago Congregational Advisory 
Board because, it was said, people would never “accept 
. +. a woman, as a pastor,” and because, if they did, she 
would be keeping them from “the counsel of some con- 
secrated, able man.” Her reply convinced them, however. 
The church where she was a student assistant promptly 
called her as their summer student pastor, and, that fall, 
as pastor. The decision had been made to close the church 
but she was able to build it up to a remarkable degree. 

She paints a vivid picture of the way in which the 
church was developed into a going concern—and of the 
hardships involved in it. When, for instance, she became 
ill as a result of shoveling coal for the church furnace, 
the men of the church finally realized that, if they could 
not hire a janitor, they could do the work themselves. 
Then “they really became interested in the church.” 

The author married a layman. She says that her satis- 


without a pastor in the Chicago area would accept a woman 
minister, 

Wadhams and Willsboro, N. Y., in the Adirondacks 
would, however. Mrs. Johnstone was a city girl, unused 
to an area as bleak as the Adirondacks in winter. Her 
first reaction was, “It’s impossible . . . it seems so primi- 
tive.” Nevertheless she went there. Later she found the 
new life “fascinating.” 

She found a new set of difficulties, such as friction be- 
tween the Congregationalists and Methodists who made up 
the Wadhams congregation, a parsonage without con- 
veniences, and a “prayer meeting” that was actually a 
center for malicious gossip. With rising costs the gasoline 
for her car for necessary parish work took so much of 
her salary that it was impossible to stay out of debt. Ar- 
rangements were made for an increased salary and for 
two additional churches to receive as much service as 
she could give them. 

When the elderly minister who served two villages re- 
tired, Mrs. Johnstone conceived the idea of a united parish 
for the four villages of Wadhams, Willsboro, Fssex and 
Whallonsburg. This would provide a unified parish cover- 
ing 150 miles. A young married minister with a family 
was ready to become a co-pastor. Again there were fresh 
difficulties but the experiment proved successful. 

Mrs. Johnstone has wondered from time to time whether 
there really was a place for a woman minister. Then she 
has had more and more calls “for the kind of help a woman 
could best give.” She came to realize that “no matter 
what the need, by faith we can ask, seek, knock. And no 
matter what the answer, God’s power gives us courage to 
say yes to whatever we receive.” She had already begun 
to write on pastoral counseling out of her own experience 
and found that this opened new doors for her—even in 
a Roman Catholic hospital. 

But it became evident that for the sake of her husband 
and the children she should move to a community where 
he could go back to his engineering and the children could 
live more normally. 

She was called to the churches of Groton and West 
Groton, Mass., where she is now. Here she found a new 
set of problems. Could a woman minister function ade- 


q 
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quately for the boys of the two boarding schools? Some 
people thought not. But soon one of the masters told her: 
“All our masters are men. I think prep-school-age fel- 
lows need a woman’s touch.” 

Mrs. Johnstone has made it a practice to have pre- 
marital counseling sessions with all the couples she mar- 
ries. She asks them to keep in touch with her and to 
return for consultation if there is a threat to their mar- 
riage. So far as she knows only three of the hundreds 
of couples she has married are not still married. | 

Faith, Mrs. Johnstone has concluded, as she stated in 
her installation paper at Groton, “is not finding . . . it’s 
seeking. It’s not achievement . . . it’s growth. It’s not 
knowing . . . it’s what you go on when you don’t know. 
Even when we don’t know an inch of the way ahead, 
walking with faith we find our best selves, each other 
and God.” 


“Seven Steeples” 


Margaret Henrichsen, author of Seven Steeples ( Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. $3.00), was forty- 
two when her friend Hilda Ives, for many years a rural 
minister in Maine, suggested that she enter the Method- 
ist ministry. Her husband had died not long before and 
a job was essential. So, without theological training but 
with experience in teaching and social work, and with a 
profound love of people, she became a Methodist local 
preacher in Sullivan, Me. In Seven Steeples she describes 
her experiences from the day she arrived in late after- 
noon to go from one house to another to find the parson- 
age key. Theological training had to be gained “on the 
job” through the Methodist Course of Study for its local 
preachers. At the end of five years she had passed all the 
examinations and could be ordained. At first there were 
two churches on the circuit; now there are seven. 

Mrs. Henrichsen writes with such gaiety and love of 
her work that the reader must stop to think what it means 
to preach six times each Sunday, do pastoral work over a 
wide area, and be the “minister’s wife’ as well. The 
latter included, at first, carrying all her water from a 
neighbor’s well. In heavy snowstorms the snow drifted in 
through the cracks in the parsonage walls. It was two 
years before the house could be repaired and plumbing 
installed. Her spirit was not daunted by driving at night 
through a blizzard to bring a man to his sister's deathbed 
or having her car refuse to start at half past two in the 
morning three miles from home with the thermometer at 
eighteen above zero. She was, however, glad that “none 
of the neighbors saw whose car it was I got out of at 
three in the morning!” The reader may be tempted to 
wonder how many men would do some of the things she 
describes so placidly. 

Mrs. Henrichsen tells her story in terms of the people 
among whom she works as far as is possible in this type 
of book, The reader might, indeed, lose sight of the 
quality of the pastoral work reflected in the story of the 
young woman dying of cancer who “knew she’d come” 
when she was specially wanted—without being sent for. 
There was no Methodist church at that time in the com- 
munity where the girl lived, and the other minister was 
not visiting her. 

The author is not worried by the fact that she serves 
small churches. She is “perfectly certain . . . that no 
matter how few in numbers the congregations” she serves, 
“there are no little churches in the Kingdom of God. 
There is no such thing as a small church when it is a 
church of Jesus Christ.” 
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Before Mrs. Henrichsen went to Maine in 1943, the 
churches were in two circuits with a total of 80 members. 
Now there are 213 active members and at least one closed 
church has been reopened. The Sullivan circuit had not 


wanted a woman minister but there was no one else to 
be had. 


The reader of these two books will certainly not con- 
clude that the path of the woman minister is an easy one. 
But they both make it clear that the woman minister of 
the right type has a contribution to make as a woman 
and that she can render full service to the congregation, 
given the opportunity. Mrs. Johnstone writes frankly of 
the special problems involved for the married woman— 
and of the compensations for her also. 


A Denominational Executive Comments 


In 1948 Dr. Thomas A. Tripp, director of town and 
country work for the Congregational Christian Board of 
Home Missions, made a survey of the women ministers 
of that denomination. He found that “women compare 
favorably with men in effectiveness in the ministry in 
similar types of parishes. In rural churches women excel 
when compared with men. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Congregational Christian rural churches served by women 
average smaller than the norm for all rural churches of 
the Fellowship, the performance of those served by women 
runs consistently higher than that of the total. In com- 
parison to the number of members per church, parishes 
served by women are doing better than usual work on every 
point recorded in the Yearbook annual reports.” He adds 
“women have some special qualities and functions to con- 
tribute to the ministry.” ? 


Women in the Disciples of Christ 


The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., issued last 
fall a pamphlet, [Vomen in the Church,? which is a sym- 
posium on the service and status of women among the 
Disciples of Christ. The first chapter by Elizabeth Ann 
Hartsfield, treasurer of the College of the Bible, sketches 
briefly the history leading to the organization of the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions in 1874. Alexander 
Campbell, founder of the communion, was convinced that 
“the sisters” should not speak in public. It is interesting 
to note that at the first convention of the Woman’s Board 
the receipts were $430.00. By 1908 they were $295,630. 

The report of the Disciples of Christ on the “service 
and status of women” in the communion, prepared for the 
1953 study of the subject by the National Council’s De- 
partment of United Church Women, is included here. 

Another chapter is an analysis of the socio-economic 
status of Disciple women leaders by Lewis C. Smythe, 
professor of Christian community, College of the Bible. 
They hold 30 per cent of all positions in Disciples or- 
ganizations on the state and national level. The great 
majority are married and are mothers. Slightly more than 
half of them live in large cities or their suburbs; only 
two per cent are farm women. Very few are poor and 
very few are wealthy though 26 per cent are reported to 
be “above average” in economic status. 

Daniel C. Troxel, professor of New Testament, College 
of the Bible, discusses the New Testament teachings on 
the place of women in the Church, with special attention 
to “the dilemma found in Paul.” He finds that the “earliest 


1 The Minister’s Quarterly (287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.), August, 1949. Full report in Advance, January, 1949. 
2 Lexington, Ky., College of the Bible, 1953. 50 cents. 
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efforts” of organization of the Church are “in no 
sense .. . patterns for the Church of all times.” 

Mrs. Mossie Allman Wyker, president of the United 
Church Women, considers “The Church Woman’s Op- 
portunities,” raising the question, “What opportunities do 
church women sale want?” (This is a chapter from her 
new book, Church Women in the Scheme of Things (St. 
Louis, Bethany Press, 1953.) 


The Employment and Wages of W/omen 


The employment and wages of women in the United 
States are discussed in Employment and Wages in the 
United States, a Twentieth Century Fund study. The 
first attempt to regulate women’s hours of labor was in 
Massachusetts in 1845; in 1879 “the first enforceable 
maximum-hour law” was enacted in that state. Laws pro- 
viding for a weekly day of rest and prohibiting or reg- 
ulating night work for women came gradually. By 1940, 
43 states and the District of Columbia had laws limiting 
daily and weekly hours for women “in one or more in- 
dustries”; many of these were modified during the war 
period. Present state laws vary widely. Most of them 
are “far behind” the standards recommended by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau. 

In 1940 women held about a quarter of all civilian jobs ; 
by 1945 more than a third. In 1950 the proportion of 
women in the labor force was estimated at 30 per cent. 
In 1940 about half the working women were single; 35 
per cent were married; and 15 per cent widowed or di- 
vorced. These ratios changed drastically during the war. 

“Women predominate in industries providing personal 
services .. . and in professional and related services, such 
as teaching and clerical work. Considerable numbers are 
employed in manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, 
finance and insurance, communication, and amusement and 
recreation services.” During the war women worked in 
many occupations formerly closed to them, and “the line 
between men’s work and women’s has become less sharp.” 
As a result the number of women covered by Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance doubled between 1937 and 1944. 
Naturally, the number dropped at the end of the war, but 
there were still 15.5 million women with wage credits in 
1949. In all major industries except manufacturing, con- 
tract construction and wholesale trade the number of 
women increased between 1944 and 1946. Over a period 
of years, the study found, “women generally work for a 
shorter time than men.” They change jobs less frequently 
than men. 

Women’s earnings are, in general, half those of men. 
This is not due to a different wage schedule for mei and 
women but to differences in the work they do and in the 
opportunities open to them, This, again, is partly due to 
custom and partly to the fact that women’s employment 
is apt to be less continuous than that of men. Consequent- 
ly, women do not gain the working skills or the seniority 
rights that men do. Married women are “less mobile, 
geographically and occupationally, than men.” Women’s 
annual earnings are lower than those of men because of 
“the high proportion of women employed as casual, part- 
time and intermittent workers. As marginal workers, 
women are the first to be laid off. Furthermore, family 
and personal circumstances cause their turnover and ab- 
sentee rates ordinarily to exceed men’s.” 


1 By W. S. Woytinsky and Associates. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953. $7.50. See INFoRMATION SERVICE, September 
26, 1953, for a comprehensive review. 


A study of annual earnings in 1945, based on a sample 
of data from the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance, indicates that “most” of the white men with a 
full year of covered employment had earned $2,600 or 
more. About half the Negro men and the white women 
in the same category had earned $1,000 to $2,000. Most 
of the Negro women who had been employed a full year 
had earned from $400 to $1,400. The conclusion is 
reached that “despite the spectacular expansion of work 
opportunities for women and the increased proportion of 
women in covered employment, occupational discrimina- 
tion against them still remains—relatively—as strong as 
before the war.” 

There is considerable variation by industry in sex dif- 
ferentials in wages. Women’s earnings “compare most 
favorably with men’s” in the industries that employ wom- 
en mainly in clerical work and in the service industries. 
Women’s wages are particularly low in comparision with 
men’s in manufacturing and retail trade—which, it should 
be noted, “together employ half of all men and two-thirds 
of all women.” The spread between the earnings of men 
and women decreased during the war in retail and whole- 
sale trade but increased in manufacturing. 


Study of Theological Education 


The following paragraphs are from an announcement 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York, in its Quarterly 
Report, January, 1954: 

“The minister in contemporary life is frequently asked 
to be all things to all men—preacher, spiritual leader, 
counselor, organizer, administrator, fund-raiser, as well 
as scholar, champion of social justice, part-time sociologist 
and general good fellow. 

“What are theological schools doing to help their stu- 
dents put these manifold demands in focus? Aided by a 
$65,000 grant from the Corporation, the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools will undertake a thorough- 
going survey of Protestant theological education, with the 
dual objectives of revitalizing this area of education and 
helping schools to prepare more ministers who can pro- 
vide the leadership they are increasingly called upon to 
give. The study is the first comprehensive examination 
of theological education to be conducted in two decades. 

“Under the direction of H. Richard Niebuhr, professor 
of Christian Ethics at the Yale University Divinity 
School, the new survey will include a study of the cur- 
ricula of accredited schools of theology. Plans also call 
for an examination of the relation between the layman, 
the minister and the seminary, and a review of pre-semi- 
nary training... .” 


Statistics on Lutherans in the World 


The Lutheran World Federation estimates that there 
are 67,712,184 Lutherans in the world.t. These “may be 
considered as minimum figures.” More than 68.5 per cent 
are affiliated with the Lutheran World Federation. The 
largest number are, of course, in Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries. In Europe, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Russia, are the other countries with the 
largest number of Lutherans. 

Of the countries of the Younger Churches, Indonesia 
leads with 600,000, India has about 561,000, Brazil about 
537,000, South Africa 461,891 in synods with African 
constituencies, and Madagascar 181,000. 


1 Information Service of the Lutheran World Federation (17 
Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland), June 20, 1953. 
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